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Overseas  Servicemen  |_ 
Offered  New  Serrate^ — - 
On  Parcel  Shipment^ 


ells  Troops  Enemy  Can  t Win' 
ng  Visit  to  Southeast  Asia 


Military  personnel  serving  ou1 
the  continental  U.S.  will  be  able  to 
mail  parcels  weighing  up  to  30  pounds 
via  air  mail  at  rates  nearly  as  low 
as  those  for  surface  mail.  The  new 
service  is  effective  Jan.  7. 

Provided  for  in  the  Postal  Rate 
Bill  signed  into  law  Dec.  16,  the  new 
airlift  service  is  in  addition  to  the 
present  Surf  ace- Airmail  (SAM)  reg- 
ulation. Under  SAM,  packages 
weighing  five  pounds  or  less  are  air- 
lifted at  parcel  post  surface  rates 
to  U.S.  ports  of  entry  and  then  go  by 
surface  transportation  to  their  desti- 
nation. 

Under  the  new  program,  parcels 
weighing  30  pounds  or  less  and  not 
exceeding  60  inches  in  combined 

(Continued,  Page  4) 


Army  Redesignates 
Ready  Reserve  Pool 

Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  is 
the  new  designation  for  what  form- 
erly was  known  as  the  U.S.  Army’s 
Ready  Reserve  Mobilization  Rein- 
forcement Pool. 

“This  new  term  gives  positive  iden- 
tification,” said  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  “They  are  members  of 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  and  the 
new  term  should  remove  the  connota- 
tion that  they  were  a ‘pool’  admin- 
istered without  regard  to  personal 
consideration  or  need.” 

About  66  percent  of  the  IRR  is 
made  up  of  personnel  who  have  an 
obligation  to  train  annually,  normally 
for  a two-week  period.  About  30 
percent  do  not  have  an  annual  train- 
ing requirement  but  many  of  them 
participate  in  summer  training. 


During  his  visit  to  Vietnam’s  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  late  December,  President 
— Johnson  assured  American  combat  troops  they  had  made  certain  the  Com- 
munists cannot  win. 

In  his  second  visit  in  little  more  than  a year  to  the  U.S.  base  in  Vietnam, 
he  emphasized  his  determination  to  fight  back  where  necessary  against 

Communist  aggression. 

“Because  of  what  you  and  our  gal- 
lant allies  are  doing,”  he  told  the 
troops,  “men  throughout  Asia  are 
also  beginning  to  feel  confident  that 
the  future  belongs  to  them — the 
future  belongs  to  those  who  love 
peace.” 

He  added,  “The  greater  the  confi- 
dence, the  more  secure  the  vast  re- 
gions of  the  world  will  become — and 
the  greater  will  be  our  children’s 
chances  to  live  in  peace  and  security.” 
Although  the  President  praised  all 
U.S.  servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia,  he 
singled  out  the  use  the  U.S.  is  mak- 
ing of  air  power  as  a major  reason 
the  plans  of  the  enemy  are  now 
doomed  to  complete  failure. 

In  a speech  Dec.  23  at  Korat,  Thai- 
land, he  said  air  power  “is  a factor  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  peace  of  Asia — and  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  peace  of  the  world — that 
aggressors  never  again  will  be  able 
to  assume  that  aggression  through 
brutal  and  sadistic  wars  of  national 
liberation  will  ever  be  economic  or 
successful.” 

He  said,  “Air  power  is  denying  ag- 
gression access  to  cheap  success  or  to 
ultimate  victory. 

“Whether  men  fly  B-52s,  light 
spotter  planes,  fighter  bombers,  heli- 
copters, sea-and-air  rescue,  the  tank- 
ers or  the  reconnaissance — whether 
they  serve  in  the  cockpit  or  on  the 
ground,  in  communications  or  in  sup- 
ply— whether  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
Army,  the  Navy  or  the  Marines — 
(Continued,  Page  4) 


BRICK  PLANT  TOUR  — Lt.  Gen. 
Robert  G.  Ruegg  (2nd  from  right), 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Systems  and 
Logistics,  Hq.  USAF,  looks  over  the 
Tuy  Hoa  brick  plant  during  a recent 
visit  to  the  Vietnam  air  base.  Accom- 
panying him  are  (l  to  r)  Col.  William 
J.  Evans,  31st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
Commander ; Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  S.  Low 
Jr.,  Assistant  for  Logistics  Planning, 
Hq.  USAF,  and  Sgt.  William  S.  Cac- 
ciola,  brick  plant  supervisor. 

Nuclear  Submarine  Pargo 
Commissioning  Scheduled 

The  nuclear  attack  submarine  Pargo 
will  be  commissioned  Jan.  5 at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Submarine  Base,  Groton, 
Conn.  An  advanced  design  with 
highly-refined  anti-submarine  warfare 
capabilities,  Pargo  is  292  feet  long, 
displaces  4,060  tons  and  operates  at 
speeds  in  excess  of  20  knots  with  a 
high  degree  of  maneuverability. 
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Marine  Corps  Announces 
General  Officer  Shifts 


BOND  SALES — Maj.  Gen.  William  J.  McCaffrey  (right),  Commanding  General, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  inspects  the  Minuteman  Flag  presented  to  his  command 
for  the  third  consecutive  year  marking  over  90  percent  participation  in  the 
U.S.  Savings  Bond  Program.  James  K.  Bowman  (left),  area  representative  of 
the  Treasury  Department’s  Savings  Bond  Division,  presented  the  flag,  held  by 
Col.  Benjamin  C.  Chapla  (left),  Deputy  Post  Commander,  and  Maj.  John  A. 
Anderson,  post  savings  officer. 

Vietnam  Air  War  Veterans  Discuss 
Effectiveness  of  Enemy  SAM  Missiles 


A Navy  pilot  who  flew  more  than 
200  missions  over  North  Vietnam 
thinks  SAM  missiles  are  a worth- 
while weapon  for  the  enemy,  despite 
the  low  percentage  of  hits. 

Cdr.  Robert  F.  Dunn,  who  received 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for 
leading  an  attack  on  a storage  area 
heavily  defended  by  SAM  batteries 
and  anti-aircraft  artillery,  said  the 
SAM’s  are  playing  a “decided  part 
in  the  anti-aircraft  picture.” 

“In  order  to  evade  them,”  he  said, 
“a  pilot  frequently  has  to  maneuver 
to  a lower  altitude,  which  brings  him 
within  range  of  the  much  more  ef- 
fective anti-aircraft  fire.” 

“It’s  not  like  it  was  in  World  War 
II,”  Cdr.  Dunn  said  in  describing  the 
anti-aircraft  fire  put  up  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  “Apparently  every  man, 
woman  and  child  has  a rifle,  and  if 
you  get  below  2,000  to  3,000  feet  you 
get  holes  in  the  plane.” 

A similar  assessment  of  the  SAM’s 
performance  was  made  by  an  Air 
Force  pilot,  Col.  Daniel  James  Jr.,  who 
flew  F-4  Phantoms  while  Vice  Com- 


mander of  the  8th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  in  Thailand. 

“It’s  such  a terrible  weapon  that 
it  causes  you  a lot  of  headaches,”  Col. 
James  said.  “There  have  been  times 
when  we  had  to  make  certain  maneu- 
vers because  of  SAM’s  that  might 
get  us  into  trouble  with  the  flak. 

“We  worry  as  much  about  the  85’s 
(anti-aircraft  artillery)  as  we  do 
about  SAM’s.” 


Capt.  Short  Named  Skipper 
Of  USS  Northampton 

Capt.  James  W.  Short,  USN,  has 
been  assigned  as  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  USS  Northampton,  one  of  the 
U.S.  National  Emergency  Command 
Posts  afloat. 

Northampton,  equipped  with  the 
most  advanced  communication  gear, 
is  a mobile  command  center  for  the 
National  Military  Command  System, 
to  serve  the  President  and  other  Na^ 
tional  Command  authorities  in  exer- 
cising continuous  strategic  direction 
of  U.S.  armed  forces  and  their 
weapons. 


Headquarters  Marine  Corps  has  an- 
nounced reassignment  for  five  general 
officers  and  the  retirement  of  a sixth. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  Metzger,  As- 
sistant Division  Commander,  3rd  Ma- 
rine Division,  in  Vietnam,  is  slated 
for  duty  at  Headquarters  Marine 
Corps  in  February.  Brig.  Gen.  Carl 
W.  Hoffman,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
G-2,  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  will 
succeed  Gen.  Metzger  in  January. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Owens  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff,  III  Marine  Amphibi- 
ous Force,  will  report  to  Headquarters 
Marine  Corps  in  January. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alan  J.  Armstrong,  As- 
sistant Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (Air), 
Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  is  slated 
to  replace  Brig.  Gen.  E.  Hunter  Hurst, 
Director,  Marine  Corps  Landing  Force 
Development  Center,  Marine  Corps 
Schools,  Quantico,  Va.,  in  February. 
Gen.  Hurst  retires  Jan.  1. 

Col.  William  G.  Johnson,  a brigadier 
general  selectee,  will  succeed  Gen. 
Armstrong. 

Army  Selection  Boards  Meet 
On  Promotions  to  Captain 

Selection  boards  are  scheduled  to 
convene  in  Washington  to  consider 
Regular  Army  first  lieutenants  for 
permanent  promotion  to  captain. 

Army,  chaplain  and  Women’s  Corps 
promotion  lists  are  scheduled  on  or 
about  Jan.  8,  Army  Medical  Service 
lists  on  or  about  Feb.  19. 

Considered  on  all  lists  will  be  Reg- 
ular Army  first  lieutenants  with  date 
of  rank  June  30,  1965  or  earlier  and 
seven  years’  service  as  of  June  30, 
1969. 
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Background  for  Commanders 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM  IN  VIETNAM 


Wisdom  requires  that  we  try  to  think  about  major 
issues  with  as  much  precision  and  clarity  as  we  can  muster. 

It  does  not  clarify  the  issue  to  call  Vietnam  “just  a 
civil  war,”  when  more  than  20  regiments  of  North  Viet- 
namese forces  are  attempting  to  impose  their  will  upon 
the  South.  Of  course  both  sides  are  Vietnamese,  but  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  problems,  the  special  problems, 
of  the  divided  states — Germany,  Korea,  and  Vietnam — are 
to  be  solved  not  by  force  but  by  peaceful  means. 

It  does  not  clarify  the  issue  to  speak  of  “unconditional 
surrender,”  when  all  that  is  being  asked  of  North  Vietnam 
is  that  they  get  their  troops  out  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  and  stop  training  guerrillas  for  Thailand. 

Those  who  would  “negotiate  now”  should  know  that 
if  a representative  of  Hanoi  should  make  himself  avail- 
able anywhere  in  the  world  to  discuss  peace,  I would  be 
there.  And  I would  hope  that  some  of  those  who  are 
carrying  banners  calling  for  peace  in  Vietnam  would 
realize,  through  some  reciprocal  extension  of  the  presump- 
tion of  good  faith,  that  the  President  has  asked  me  and 
others  to  carry  that  banner  “Peace  in  Vietnam”  into  every 
capital  of  the  world  over  and  over  again. 

Moral  Judgments 

There  are  those  who  are  concerned  about  the  moral 
issues  in  Vietnam.  I speak  about  this  with  diffidence, 
because  I do  not  consider  myself  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  moral  philosophy.  For  seven  years  as  Secretary  of  State 
I have  never  claimed  that  God  was  on  my  side.  I have 
felt  that  it  is  for  human  beings  to  do  their  best  and  to 
leave  that  judgment  to  the  Almighty  himself. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  those  who  want  to  speak 
in  moral  terms  have  an  obligation  to  look  at  the  total 
moral  context  and  to  consider: 

• Whether  it  is  moral  to  send  men  and  arms  to  impose 
a political  system  upon  a neighbor  or  to  sign  the  1962 
agreement  on  Laos  and  treat  all  of  its  provisions  with 
contempt; 

• Whether  it  is  moral  to  try  to  destroy  the  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  by  murder  and  assassination  during 
the  election  campaign; 

• Whether  it  is  moral  to  refuse  any  forum,  public  or 
private,  bilateral  or  in  conference — proposed  by  ourselves 
or  other  governments  or  a group  of  governments  or  world 
personalities  dozens  upon  dozens  of  times — to  engage  re- 
sponsibly with  the  issues  of  bringing  the  situation  to  a 
peace. 

Is  it  not  also  moral  to  know  what  the  effect  is  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  nations  of  Asia  to  have  some  aspiration 
toward  freedom,  to  enjoy  that  freedom?  No  war  is 
comfortable — no  war  is  morally  comfortable — but  the 
moral  judgments  must  reach  beyond  the  limited  involve- 


ment of  some  commentators  and  try  to  embrace  the  total 
moral  problem. 

I should  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  not  under- 
estimate the  purposes  of  the  American  people  or  the 
purposes  of  the  American  government  in  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  there  are  those  here  this 
evening  from  other  countries,  forgive  a moment  of  pre- 
sumption: I do  believe  that  the  American  people  at  their 
best  are  very  good  indeed.  I do  believe  that  it  has  made 
a great  difference  to  the  history  of  the  world  in  these 
recent  decades  that  we  and  others  were  concerned  about 
what  happened  in  Iran  and  Greece  and  Turkey  and  Berlin 
and  Korea  and  the  Philippines  and  Malaysia  and  the 
Congo  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  undertaken  a most 
difficult  task  since  1945.  We  have  had  to  place  ourselves 
across  the  path  of  aggression  with  firmness  and  have 
been  branded  as  the  aggressor  by  those  in  whose  path 
we  stood.  In  doing  so  we  have  had  to  act  with  a restraint 
which  has  taxed  our  patience  to  the  utmost,  because  we 
could  not  turn  the  human  race  on  to  the  slippery  slope  of 
general  war.  This  combination  of  firmness  and  restraint 
requires  the  utmost  of  understanding  and  nerve  from  a 
people  who  are  as  impatient  as  we  are  here  in  this  country. 

The  Question  of  Peace 

We  are  members  of  a human  family  trying  to  organize 
a peace,  willing  to  commit  enormous  resources  out  of 
the  vast  capacity  of  this  nation  to  build  that  peace,  pre- 
pared in  those  situations  in  which  we  have  undertaken 
commitments  to  spend  some  blood,  but  again  prepared  to 
make  peace  so  that  this  human  family — the  SV2  billions 
of  us  now  or  7 billions  later — can  continue  to  be  the  race 
of  man  with  a prospect  of  survival  and  the  prospect  of 
living  with  each  other  as  decent  human  beings. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  And  all  the  spinning  of 
threads  cannot  hide  these  simple  and  elementary  realities. 
Either  we  find  the  answer  to  this  question  of  peace  or  we 
need  not  worry  about  the  future,  because  there  won’t 
be  any. 

I am  convinced  that  we  shall  find  it,  because  the  simple, 
decent  human  purposes  you  know  in  your  own  family  and 
in  your  own  communities  are  shared  by  ordinary  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world.  And  more  than  you  suspect 
from  what  you  read  or  hear  from  this  or  that  voice,  this 
human  family  knows  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
American  people  and  that  they  and  we  are  instinctive 
allies  in  these  common  purposes  of  the  ordinary  men  and 
women  of  the  earth. 


* Excerpts  from  a recent  address  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk. 
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AF  Conducts  Quality  Tests 
On  New  Recon  Camera 

A new  reconnaissance  camera  sys- 
tem, designed  for  installation  in  RF- 
4C  Phantom  jets,  is  undergoing  qual- 
ity tests  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
Ohio. 

The  tests  are  to  determine  the 
operating  capability  of  the  camera 
and  to  devise  techniques  to  enhance 
low-altitude  aerial  photography  capa- 
bility. 

Fully  automated,  the  new  camera 
can  take  six  pictures  per  second  and 
can  be  used  for  day  and  night  recon- 
naissance. It  was  developed  by  Air 
Force  Systems  Command’s  Aeronau- 
tical Systems  Division. 

One  of  its  outstanding  features,  ac- 
cording to  the  Air  Force,  is  its  capa- 
bility of  stereo  coverage  at  low  alti- 
tudes and  at  supersonic  speeds.  Stereo 
photographs  allow  photo  interpreters 
to  determine  heights  of  objects  in  the 
pictures,  thus  enabling  them  to  dis- 
tinguish real  targets  from  dummies 
or  silhoettes  painted  on  roads  or  run- 
ways. 

Flight  tests  are  being  conducted  in 
a modified  F-101  piloted  by  members 
of  the  Kentucky  Air  National  Guard. 


AF  Establishes  5 Squadrons 
For  Combat  Logistics  Support 

Experience  gained  during  the  rapid  Southeast  Asia  build-up  has  prompted 
the  Air  Force  to  establish  five  Combat  Logistics  Support  Squadrons,  prepared 
for  deployment  to  combat  units  as  the  need  arises. 

In  addition’  to  giving  supplemental  logistics  assistance  to  operational 
commands  worldwide,  the  five  new  squadrons  will  enable  the  Air  Force  to 

improve  further  the  logistics  system 
which  provides  combat  forces  with 
ammunition,  spare  parts,  and  on-the- 
spot  maintenance  at  the  end  of  the 
10,000-mile  pipeline  to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  new  squadrons  are  located  at 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command’s  Air 
Materiel  Areas  at  Robins  AFB,  Ga.; 
Tinker  AFB,  Okla.;  Hill  AFB,  Utah; 
Kelly  AFB,  Tex.;  and  McClellan  AFB, 
Calif. 

Establishment  of  the  squadrons  is 
expected  to  provide  the  Air  Force 
with  “personnel  trained  by  unit”  to 
meet  logistics  situations  as  encounter- 
ed in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  squadrons  consist  of  special- 
ized maintenance,  supply  and  trans- 
portation personnel.  Size  of  the 
squadrons  varies  from  170  to  300  men. 


SHOP  CHECK— RAdm.  William  W. 
Behrens,  Commander  Amphibious 
Force  Seventh  Fleet,  visits  the  9th 
Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  motor 
transport  shop  at  the  Subic  Bay  Spe- 
cial Landing  Force  camp  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 


President  Praises  U.S.  Forces 


(Continued  from  page  1) 


your  Commander-in-Chief  salutes 
you.  . .” 

In  the  history  of  air  power,  the 
President  said,  no  more  difficult  tasks 
have  ever  been  assigned  as  those 
assigned  to  airmen  in  Vietnam. 

“Guerrilla  combat  provides  no  easy 
targets.  That  is  why  aggressors — 
here  as  elsewhere — have  been  tempted 
to  choose  guerrilla  tactics  as  the 
means  of  their  aggression.  Yet  here, 
for  the  first  time,  air  power  is  ac- 
tually depriving  the  aggressor  of  his 
advantage.” 

He  said  air  power  is  providing  mo- 
bility which  meets  and  matches  the 


stealth  of  an  enemy  whose  tactics 
are  based  on  sudden,  hit-and-run  at- 
tacks. 

“Working  with  the  Vietnamese  and 
our  other  fighting  allies,  we  are  de- 
feating this  aggression.  We  are 
doing  it  with  a proportion  of  forces 
at  least  half  that  usually  required 
to  cope  with  a guerrilla  enemy  of 
such  size.” 

He  said  air  power  is  increasing 
the  enemy’s  cost  of  infiltration  and 
imposing  a very  high  rate  of  attri- 
tion when  the  enemy  is  engaged. 

“And  you  are  giving  him  no  rest 
when  he  withdraws,”  the  President 
added. 


New  Postal  Service 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

length  and  girth  will  be  carried  on 
“space  available”  basis  from  all  over- 
seas APOs  and  FPOs  at  parcel  post 
surface  rate  plus  $1. 

The  additional  dollar  insures  air 
transportation  all  the  way  from  the 
overseas  base  to  the  destination  ad- 
dress. 

The  special  airlift  regulation  also 
applies  to  packages  mailed  from  the 
U.S.  to  military  personnel  served  by 
APOs  and  FPOs. 

The  airlift  rates  are  expected  to 
produce  considerable  savings  in  most 
cases.  For  example,  the  Post  Office 
Department  pointed  out,  a serviceman 
in  Vietnam  will  pay  $.30  to  send  a 
15-pound  package  to  Chicago.  The 
regular  air  parcel  post  rate  for  the 
same  package  is  $12.08. 

In  some  cases,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral said,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  use 
regular  air  parcel  post.  He  advised 
servicemen  to  check  with  military 
post  office  officials  for  information  on 
the  best  service  to  use. 
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